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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453 Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento. 


Men’s Guaranteed 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed for Six Months, Six Pair in a Box at 
$1.25 a Box. 


Men’s Guaranteed Hose is made of a fine combed 
yam with extra spliced soles, toes and heels, and high 
spliced ankles. ‘The hose comes in plain black and tan, 
and is guaranteed for six months. All sizes. A coupon 
accompanies each box of hosiery, and should this hose 
wear out inside of six months it will be replaced. 


Four-in-Hand Ties, 50c Each 


Men's Knitted Four-in-hand Ties; look like silk, feel 
like silk, but wear much longer; handsome weave; come 
in twelve colors. The prettiest tie in the market, and 
only 50c each. 


Boy’s Pajamas, $1.00 a Suit 


Boys’ Pajamas, made of a splendid quality tennis 
flannel; in neat stripes, in blue, pink and tan; well made; 
have heavy pearl buttons. Come in ages 6 to 15 
years. Splendid value; $1 per suit. 


— 


979-987 Market Street 25-33 Sixth Street 


See Us at Our New Location for 


rartiral 
Printing 


BANNERS AND LAPEL BUTTONS 
a Specialty 


W.N. Brunt Co. 


860 Mission, below 5th 


NEAR EMPORIUM AND U. S. MINT 


PHONE KEARNY 1966 SAN FRANCISCO 


Prices Right @3> Prompt Delivery 


Winchester Hotel 
76 Third Street 


Near Market 


Same Location and Prices as Formerly. 
Telephone Douglas 2210. 


500 Single and Family Rooms 


Single Rooms 0c and up per day 
Single Rooms...$3. bo and up per week 
Family Room ms. 75c and up per day 

Family Rooms, $4.00 to *33. 00 per week 


FREE BUS AND HAND BAGGAGE TO AND FROM 
THE HOTEL 

All Market and Third Street Cars Run by 
the Hotel. 


ROLKIN & SHARP, Proprietors 
00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-000000000000000000000 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY HARRIS WEINSTOCK. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Great Britain, because of its splendid record 
and its achievements along the line of concilia- 
tion and arbitration in labor disputes, may be 
rightly regarded as the nursery for peaceful meth- 
ods of adjusting trade difficulties. The first great 
step along these lines was taken by the London 
Chamber of Commerce, which, shortly after the 
great strike of dock laborers some seventeen or 
more years ago, on the initiative of Sir Samuel 
Boulton, began a movement for the peaceful set- 
tlement of labor disputes, and which has upset 
all preconceived notions of conciliation and arbi- 
tration methods, and which has proved an unqual- 
ified success. 


It was the opinion of Great Britain then, as it 
is the opinion in most places today, that in the 
adjustment of labor disputes by arbitration there 
must, as a rule, be three parties: representatives 
for each disputant, and a third party to act as 
chairman and referee or deciding member. By 
consultation with the trade unions, two panels 
were elected of twelve members each, one panel 
irom among the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the other panel of twelve members 
irom among the trade unions. Every dispute 
hrought before the Chamber of Commerce was re- 
ierred to a committee of one or two, or a greater 
equal number, of jurors chosen from each of these 
two panels. No member chosen, however, had 
any direct interest in the dispute in hand. 


or seventeen years these committees, separate- 
ly chosen for each case, have acted on all disputes 
brought before them, with the remarkable record 
that their decisions have been accepted in every 
case by both parties to the dispute. 

The labors of the chamber have been confined 
to disputes arising in Greater London. 

In addition to the foregoing movement, Parlia- 
ment, in 1896, passed a Conciliation Act, empow- 
ering the Board of Trade, which, as previously ex- 
plained, corresponds to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor at Washington, D. C., to appoint 
a conciliator in trade disputes, and an arbitrator 
at the request of both parties. 

When contestants will not listen to arbitration, 
the Board of Trade usually sends a high-grade 
man as conciliator, who talks separately with each 
party in the hope of reaching a common ground. 
Sometimes this plan succeeds. Where it fails, the 
department will send a_ representative on the 
ground, who makes the best possible report based 
on whatever information-he finds available, and 
this report is published for the benefit of the 
public. 

As an illustration of the way the Board of 
Trade sometimes finds it essential to operate, may 
be cited, as a case in point, the action it took in 
1907 in averting what threatened to be the great- 
est railway strike in the history of the United 
Kingdom. 

A demand was made by the representative of 
the Amalgamated Railway Employees’ Associa- 
tion for a number of concessions, including an in- 
crease in wages, a shortening of hours, and recog- 
nition of the Amalgamated Association. A refer- 
cndum vote was finally taken by the Amalgam- 
ited Association on the question of going out on 
strike, which carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. The public became greatly alarmed for 

(Continued on Page 6.) 
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Union Label Is the Best Insurance 


Against the Sweatshop and 
Tenement House. 


BY MARGARET C. DALEY. 


No more effective method of aiding the labor 
movement has been devised than teaching the 
workers to demand the union label on their pur- 
chases, as it represents the humane element of 
modern industry. 

A man who displays a paid-up union card with 
pride and at the same time is dressed in clothing 
manufactured under non-union conditions must 
know he is tearing down with one hand what he 


‘is building up with the other. 


Therefore it is absolutely necessary for us to 
make label education a feature of our unionism. 
It is not only right that we should purchase 
union-made products, but we must teach the 
women of the homes how to use their purchasing 
power so as to promote unionism instead of re- 
tarding it by purchasing non-union products. The 
union men must teach trades unionism to their 
families—teach the mothers of the homes who do 
the purchasing for homes how to spend the money 
earned by union men and under union conditions. 


The significance of the union label is noble and 
we should take pride in teaching that the union 
label is proof that human life is more highly 
valued in the production of human commodities 
than the mere profit sought for by greed. The 
union label is an emblem of justice, of fraternity 
and of humanity. When you find the label on a 
garment, on a box of cigars, on a loaf of bread or 
a piece of printing, you are assured that it was 
not made in a sweatshop and that no little child- 
ish fingers were working on them during the 
hours of the night that were intended for sleep. 


Yes, when you see the label on any commodity 
you buy you will have a clear conscience, know- 
ing that you are not becoming a partner in any 
institution that degrades humanity to private 
profit. 

An employer to use the union label of the 
United Garment Workers of America must give 
clean, sanitary shops, properly lighted and ven- 
tilated; forty-eight hours a week, to end at noon 
on Saturday; our international scale of prices, 
that provides a living wage; the goods shall be 
cut and made on the premises, so as to insure the 
consumer against filth and contagion. All this 
the union label guarantees. 

Contrast the above-mentioned conditions with 
the open-shop product, manufactured in sweat- 
shops, cellars, and living rooms, where whole 
families are crowded into one or two rooms in 
the congested districts of the city, and the goods 
are sent from the open shops to be made or fin- 
ished there under such conditions. Many of the 
people employed on the work are suffering from 
that dread disease known as tuberculosis, for the 
crowded conditions of the sweatshop breeds dis- 
ease. 

Give your moral support in purchasing. Every 
time you make a demand for the union label you 
are entering a protest against the unfair condi- 
tions that surround the non-union workers of the 
slums and sweatshops and bringing them hope, 
for the union label means freedom from such con- 
ditions. 
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UNIONS AND TRADE EDUCATION. 


During the past two or three years the Ameri- 
can public has been treated to much comment 
and sugestion on the matter of trade education. 
In the industrial centers there are local societies 
actively promoting this object, while the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education is designed to advance the interest of 
the new idea in a national way. 


Meantime America’s oldest and most progress- 
ive labor organization—the International Typo- 
graphical Union—has formulated and launched 
a system of technical education that furnishes dis- 
play, job, and all other compositors an opportunity 
to acquire a knowledge of the principles under- 
lying good typography, which can not be taught 
in printing-offices. Owing to the diversified 
needs of its nearly 50,000 members, including 
printers in small country towns and those in the 
largest metropolitan offices, the union was com- 
pelled to adopt the correspondence system, but 
the instruction is imparted along the lines of the 
best and most modern educational methods. 


The art schools have been levied on for the 
benefit of the working printer. The principles of 
design and color harmony are taught scientific- 
ally, the students applying them to practical 
work (done in type or by pencil sketches) under 
the personal supervision of competent instruct- 
ors. Heretofore education in typography has 
been by the empirical method, but the I. T. U. 
course aims at showing the “how” and “why” 
of good typography in a scientific manner. The 
student first masters the underlying principles 
and then solves the trade problems submitted to 
him in the light of that knowledge. The key- 
note of the instruction is found in Ruskin’s apho- 
rism, “unity and simplicity are the sources of 
beauty.” 

The course is sold for $20, which does not cov- 
er the cost of outfit, tuition, postage, etc. As a 
purely commercial venture, it would cost at least 
$60, but the Internatioual Union, in order to stim- 
ulate and encourage the study of their art by 
printers, defrays all advertising and other pro- 
motional expenses out of its funds and in addi- 
tion gives a rebate or prize of $5 to each student 
who finishes the lessons with ordinary diligence 
and intelligence. Many local unions supplement 
this by offering additional prizes to their mem- 
bers and aprentices working in union offices. It 
is estimated that the total union expenditure on 
account of the educational scheme is between $8,- 
000 and $10,000 a year. 

The I. T. U. Commission on Supplemental 
Trade Education, which has this work in charge, 
promulgated its’ first advertisement asking for 
students last March, and in a year has secured 
an enrollment of more than seven hundred. 
These include expert printers as old as sixty, and 
youths of seventeen and eighteen. The experi- 
enced compositors say they find much in the 
course that is valuable, the first graduate being 
one of the highest-salaried men working at the 
trade. . 

There have been schools of typography in con- 
tinental Europe and Great Britain for many 
years, the idea being given its great stimulus in 
the latter country by~the many-sided William 
Morris, who did so much to improve the appear- 
ance of the printed page, but British employing 
printers who have examined the I. T. U. course 
methods of instruction, as well as the secretary 
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of the British Typographical Union (for many 
years a director of Manchester’s famous Munici- 
pal Technical School), agree that in teaching 
principles the International Typographcial Union 
has started a revolution in trade education. These 
comments have had their effect on across-seas 
craftsmen. While foreign students pay consid- 
erable more than Americans and Canadians, 
there are several British, Australian and South 
African printers taking the course. One mail re- 
cently brought an application from Canada’s most 
northerly province and another from Bloemfon- 
tein, South Africa. 

The course is open to those working at the 
printing trade, and the officers and interested 
members of thé Typographical Union are sure 
that it is but a beginning of what is to become a 
prominent feature of union work. Already the 
question has been advanced of making a study 
of the course a prerequisite for an apprentice’s 
admission to membership in the union. The laws 
will not be changed hastily, but there is no doubt 
that—now an oportunity to learn is open to them 
—the union will in the near future pay more at- 
tention to the technical qualifications of youthful 
applicants for admission. 
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RESULT OF PRINTERS’ ELECTION. 


Last Wednesday the annual election of San 
Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, was 
held. For some of the offices there was no con- 
test, and the ballots contained only the names of 
the contestants. The total vote cast was 736. Fol- 
lowing is the result: 

For president—J. L. Brown, 72; Geo. A. Tracy, 
363; H. L. White, 297. 

For secretary-treasurer—L. F. Compton, 206; 
L. Michelson, 517. 

For member executive committee (one to be 
elected)—W. A. Gallagher, 440; M. S. Rockwell, 
238. 

For delegates to International Typographical 
Union (two to be elected)—W. D. Davis, 313; W. 
J. Higgins, 522; Will J. White, 433. 

For alternate delegates to International Typo- 
graphical Union (two to be elected)—D. James 
Bruce, 435; D. S. White, 548. 

The proposition to amend Section 33, General 
Laws, was carried, the vote being: For the 
amendment, 464; against the amendment, 162. 
As amended the section reads: 

“No member of this union holding a political 
position, elective or appointive, shall be eligible 
to hold office in this union; furthermore, every 
member of San Francisco Typographical Union, 
holding an official position in said union, shall 
immediately resign said position upon accepting a 
nomination for public office from any political 
party whatever.” 
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Orpheum. 


The Orpheum announces a novel and capti- 
vating program for next week. “The Sunny 
South,” an ensemble of plantation melodies, with 
ten colored comedians, is sure of popular approv- 
al.. Peter Donald and Meta Carson, Scotch com- 
edians, vocalists and dancers, will present a 
comedy sketch entitled “Alex McLean’s Dream.” 
Lew Sully, minstrel comedian, will indulge in 
what he calls “Words and Music.” The Baader- 
LaVelle Trio will give a daring bicycle perform- 
ance, and Myles McCarthy, the popular comedian, 
will, with the assistance of Pauline Palmer, intro- 
duce a skit named “Imagination.” Next week 
will conclude the engagement of the Countess 
Rossi and Monsieur Paulo, Flo Adler and the 
Lulu Beeson Trio. A new series of motion pic- 
tures specially imported for the Orpheum circuit 
will prove a fitting finale. 
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Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. 
bel. 
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Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. 
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The National Letter Carriers’ Association has 
purchased 160 acres near Colorado Springs as a 
site for the proposed sanitarium. The ground 
adjoins that of the Union Printers’ Home. 

The forty-four hour week was carried by a ma- 
jority vote on the printers’ wage board in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, recently, the chairman voting 
with the employees’ representatives, whereupon 
the employers resigned from the board. 

Edward F. Navarth, a member of Machinists’ 
Lodge, No. 68, died in Healdsburg on May 11th. 
He was only twenty-three years of age, and is 
survived by wife and daughter. 

The central labor body of New Orleans is in 
the throes of a bitter internal dispute. President 
Gompers has been appealed to in an attempt to 
settle the differences, but latest reports failed to 
show signs of a settlement. 

The controversy between Division No. 85, the 
second largest in the carmen’s international, and 
the Pittsburg Railways Company is over. Presi- 
dent W. D. Mahon was on the ground, and the 
papers of Pittsburg referred to him as the “pacifi- 
cator.” The request for higher wages was with- 
drawn, but a number of changes in working con- 
ditions will net the men material gains as a result 
of the conferences. 

The playground in the large city represents 
air and sunshine as well as exercise. A child’s 
body is an accumulation of cells, each of which 
excretes products so poisonous to itself that ac- 
cumulation may result in death. Playground. ac- 
tivities not only purify the blood through the 
activity of the lungs in the pure air, but also stim- 
ulate the excretory organs, preserving a well- 
balanced system. 

The milk wagon drivers of Chicago have again 
signed an agreement with the employers for three 
years, and have gained an increase of 50 cents a 
week for the first year and $1 a week for the fol- 
lowing two years. This organization has 1,700 
members on the roll, and though their former 
secretary robbed them of several thousand dollars 
three years ago, they have $14,000 in the treasury 
today. 


Well Furnish Your 
Bedroom Complete for 


One Dollar 
a Week 


The illustration shows 
how comfortably and how 
completely you can furnish 
your sleeping room on our 
easy and convenient Credit 
Plan. 

Just think! Every article 
to completely furnish your 
bedroom for only $55.00. 

You would be glad to 
secure such values any- 
where at this price, even if 
you were compelled to pay 
spot cash. 

We ask you no more. 
Select what you want and 
pay us a Sala a week, 


Men’s 
Clothes on 
Credit 
$15 to $35 


BUY NOW-PAY LATER 


The Clothiers 


of San Francisco 


For Honest Values 
Trade With Us 


Roos Bros. 
Marke 


Coccccccccccccccccccecocccecoooceeceoeoeoeeecesces 
O’Farrell Street, bet. 
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The Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon 
Matinee Every Day 

ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE—“Su:'ny South,” with John- 
son and Wells and ten colored people; Peter Donald and 
Meta Carson; Lew Sully; Baader-La Velle Trio; Myles 
McCarthy & Co.; Countess Rossi and Paulo: Flo Adler. 
New Orpheum Motion Pictures. Last week Lulu Beeson 
Trio. 

Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c; Box ‘Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


at Stockton 
and Ellis 


Phone Douglas 70. 
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Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 


$55—On Credit 


Women’s 
Suits on 


Credit 
$17.50 to $75 


2200-2212 Mission St. 


The 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


III. Workingmen in Politics. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES STELZI.E. 

There is more interest and greater activity in 
politics in England among working-people than 
there is in any other country that I visited—and 
they are making good. Already the labor party 
in Great Britain has in the House of Commons 
thirty-one members; but in addition to these, the 
Miners’ Union has elected twenty members. 
These labor members co-operate in all legislation 
which affects the interests of the masses of the 
people. The appointment of John Burns to the 
Cabinet was a recognition of the labor wing in 
Parliament. Even though they are in the minor- 
ity in the House of Commons, the labor members 
are often in a position to dictate legislation favor- 
able to labor, because they frequently hold the 
balance of power. It was due to the entrance of 
workingmen into the political life of the nation 
that the Taff-Vale decision was reversed. 

While probably two-thirds of the labor mem- 
bers are socialists, only one member of Parlia- 
ment was elected on the socialist ticekt. The la- 
bor members were elected upon a bona fide 
trades-union ticket. They are not dreamers, these 
men of labor. They are not working for the pass- 
age of a resolution which will sweep out of exist- 
ence all the prevailing ills in human society, 
meanwhile spending their time simply in agita- 
tion, but they are opportunists, accepting the next 
thing. It is in this way that they are making 
very decided progress. The budget presented by 
the Prime Minister of England, and passed last 
week by Parliament, which provides for old-age 
pensions, out-of-employment benefits, and many 
other reforms, is largely the result of the political 
agitation of the workingmen in Great Britain. 
The liberal policy, adopted by the socialist trades 
unionists in Parliament for seeking to obtain 
these reforms, one by on, has aroused consider- 
able antagonism on the part of the extreme ,social- 
ists, who are led by Victor Grayson, the represen- 
tative of the socialist party in parliament. These 
expected the representatives of the labor party 
who are socialists to fight exclusively for social- 
ist measures, and they resented the friendly rela- 
tions which have been maintained with non- 
socialist labor M. P.’s and with the liberal party 
generally. As a result of this lack of confidence 
in the policy of the socialist trades unionists, the 
ablest leaders of the party, J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Keir Hardie, Philip Snowden and Bruce Glasier, 
within a month, resigned from the council of the 
independent labor party, which is the socialist 
wing of the labor party, and represents about 15 
per cent of the trades unionists actively engaged 
in the political propaganda. 

In Germany the political movement among the 
workingmen is distinctively socialistic, although 
[ was told by the leaders of the trades-union 
movement that only about 15 per cent of the or- 
ganized workingmen are members of the social- 
democrat party. This is about the same percent- 
age of socialists, therefore, that is found among 
the trades unionists, although the difference in 
the situation is that the Germans elect socialists 
as such to represent them in the Reichstag,.while 
in England the representatives of the working- 
men are bona fide trades unionists, and the ques- 
tion as to their being socialists or not being so- 
cialists is not insisted upon. The matter of the 
Englishman’s socialism is purely personal, as is 
the question of his religion. 

Belgium contains one of the most efisctive po- 
litical organizations among the working-people 
in any part of Europe. Laboring under many dis- 
advantages on account of the previous strength 
of the opponents of labor, the Belgium trades 
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“LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


unionists, the co-operatives and the mutual insur- 
ance societies are “organized into a labor party 


which, however, is practically a socialist move- : 


ment. SS 


THE GIRLS IN JAIL. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE in “Emporia Gazette.” 

The fate that has overtaken several English 
suffragettes who attempted to present a petition 
to Premier Asquith is considered a subject for 
mirth by the ribald, but it really is not amusing. 

Four or five women of high station are sen- 
tenced to jail for a month for a performance that 
should not be counted an offense in any country 
where free institutions are more than a fiction. 
When it becomes a crime to attempt to present a 
petition to the officers of a government, that gov- 
ernment is less liberal than the regime of Henry 
VIII. Henry had a weakness for burning and 
beheading people, but he would at least listen to 
what they had to say, and there is no record that 


he ever ordered anybody to the stake for handing 


him a memorial. 

If the arrest of these women is amusing, the 
laugh is on the blunderers who caused the ar- 
rests, and who are responsible for the jail sen- 
tences. The women involved have the true spirit 
of martyrdom, showing that their faith in their 
cause is sublime, whatever others may think of 
the cause. It is no joke to a woman of refine- 


ment and culture to be imprisoned and to picki 


oakum, and be subjected to the rules which govern 
outlaws and outcasts. The women might avoid 
going to jail by paying a fine or giving bond, 
but they will consent to no compromise. They 
believe that their own sufferings will advance the 


cause and attract sympathy, and they are not: 


mistaken. 

At present the average Englishman looks upon 
the suffrage crusade as a joke, and he laughs 
when the leaders are arrested because the other 
fellows laugh, don’t you know. The Briton is 
slow to absorb a joke and slow to get over the 


effects of one, but he is fair and just, and one of! 


these days it will dawn upon him that it isn’t such 


an all-fired funny thing to send good women to’ 


prison for imaginary offenses, and then John 
Bull will put a stop to that sort of thing, and 
women will get what they want and what they are 
entitled to. 


It took the Briton a couple of centuries to see ° 


that it did no good to burn men and women at 
Smithfield; and a good deal of time may elapse 
before he understands fully that no good is 
served by the imprisonment of men, but the real- 
ization will come to him sooner or later, and then 
these women who are enduring so much for their 
faith nowadays will no longer be considered fit 
subjects for merriment. 
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An exchange prints these lines: “Canadian man- 
ufacturers in opposition—Propose to take vigor- 
ous measures to kill the eight-hour day bill.” 

From all sides the employers fight that which 
is surely coming. It is only a question of time 
until the eight-hour workday will be the rule— 
not the exception—in the manufacturing world. 
The employees will gain—so will the employers. 
More well-spent leisure is an asset to a commu- 
nity. It represents a larger citizenship—affords 
more time for civic duties. It is true some work- 
ers do not spend their spare hours to either their 
own or other people’s advantage, but neither do 
the millionaires of this age comply with the ideal. 
If they did they wouldn’t be millionaires. 

——————— 


The North Point Laundry Association has 
settled its differences with the union, and is now 
fair to organized labor. 
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Hansen & Elrick 


Furnishers and Hatters 
We've discontinued store at 
781 Markst Street 
NOW A i 
353 MONTGOMERY ST. 
1105 FILLMORE ST. 
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Strong Lines for Spring 


THE CREAM OF ALL BEERS 


Yosemite Lager 


A Home Product and Best on Market 


Guaranteed to Conform Strictly to the 
New Pure Food Act. 


Brewed by 


Enterprise Brewing Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Pert Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, er coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’cleck a. m. to $ o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 7 o’cloek p. m. to 8 o'clock 
Pp, m. for receipt of deposits enly 

OFFICERS—President, Ohiandat; First Vioe- 

rier Viee President, 
. Schmidt; Assistant 
Secretary, George 
Assistant Seorstary: A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Sint Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I . Walter, J. 
W. Van_Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. ™ Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mosnion Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, they Badia t ae payment ef 
Deposits only. C. Race, 

RICHMOND DISTRICT YSRANCH” 433 Clement 
Street between 5th and 6th Avenues; for reeeipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


James G. Maguire 


Attorney-at-Law 


Suite 612 Humboldt Bank Building 


Your Credit Takes the Place 
of Cash 


When The Abrams Company 


Furnishes Your Home 


Our terms are so liberal that any man can 
have a home of his own. 


The Abrams Company, 1053 Market St. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
Pear the traffic of the United Kingdom would be- 
come’ seriously ¢rippled, if not paralyzed, for an 
indefinite period. The outlook grew so serious 
that the Right Honorable Lloyd George, then the 
president of the Board of Trade, personally as- 
sumed the role of conciliator and interviewed sep- 
arately the representatives of each side. At first 
he found the situation apparently irreconcilable, 
the chief point of difference being the recognition 
of the Amalgamated Association, which the rail- 
way companies absolutely refused to consider, 
though quite ready and willing to deal with the 
separate railway unions. The strike seemed ap- 
parently inevitable, and Mr. George found him- 
self obliged to abandon his hope of at least bring- 
ing the two contending parties face to face. As 


related to me by one of the railway managers, 


Mr. George then invited the railway managers to 
meet him collectively in one of the Board of 
Trade rooms, and at the same time invited labor 
representatives to meet him in another one of the 
Board of Trade rooms. After spending hours in 
going from one room to the other, and getting 
first one concession from one side and then an- 
other concession from the other, he gradually ar- 
rived at a common ground upon which a compro- 
mise settlement was effected. The railway com- 
panies remaining immovable in their determina- 
tion not to recognize the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, it was finally arranged that a separate agree- 
ment should be made between the railway com- 
panies and the Board of Trade, and also between 
the Amalgamated Association and the Board of 
Trade, both sides binding themselves to the Board 
of Trade to choose conciliators from among 
themselves, to whom were to be submitted all 
grievances for adjustment relating to hours,wages, 
etc. .In the event of the conciliators failing to 
reach an understanding, the matters were to be 
settled by arbitration, the Board of Trade to ap- 
point the arbitrators, whose award was to he 
binding on both parties. These agreements were 
to hold good for seven years. In this wise was 
averted what might have proven one of the most 
disastrous strikes in the railway history of the 
United Kingdom. 

These slender means of intervention, says the 
Right Honorable Winston Churchill, president of 
the Board of Trade, have been employed in cases 
where opportunity has offered, and the work of 
the department in this sphere has considerably in- 
creased in recent years. In 1905 the Board of 
Trade intervened in fourteen disputes and settled 
them all; 
and settled sixteen; in 1907 they intervened in 
thirty-nine cases and settled thirty-two; while 
during the first eight months of 1908 no fewer 
than forty-seven cases of intervention have oc- 
curred, of which thirty-five have already been set- 
tled, while some of the remainder are still being 
dealt with. 

Believing that the time has now arrived when 
the “scale ef ,these- operations deserve the creation 
of some more formal and permanent machinery, 
he has decided to set up a standing court of arbi- 
tration. Accordingly, early in October, 1908, 
he nominated three panels of about fifteen mem- 
bers each, the first panel (of chairmen) being 
persons of eminence and impartiality, the second 
panel being drawn from the “employers’ class,” 
and the third panel from the class of workmen 
and trade unionists.. The court will sit wherever 
required, composed of three or five members, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the parties, with fees 
and expenses to the members of the court and 
the chairmen during the sittings. The court will 
be nominated from the foregoing three panels by 
the Board of Trade. | 

Many in England look with favor on this new 
plan, and have great hopes of it achieving large 
and important results in further reducing the 
number of strikes and lockouts. In the opinon 
of some of the members of the Chamber of Com- 


in 1906 they intervened in twenty cases: 
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merce, who have had long experience with their 
own peculiar plan herein described, the probable 
point of failure in the new Board of Trade 
scheme will be the panel comprised of persons 
of eminence and impartiality from whom the 
chairmen are to be chosen. In the opinion of the 
expert critics of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
plan would be much stronger and likely to prove 
more efficacious if, in accordance with their own 
plan of operations, there were but two panels out 
of which the court was to be chosen—employers 
and workmen. 

The most important factor, however, in the 
progress made along the lines of conciliation and 
arbitration has been the atttitude of the British 
labor unions themselves. Article III, Rule 1, of 
the by-laws of the General Federation of Trade 
Union reads: “It is the purpose of the General 
Federation to promote industrial peace, and by 
all amicable means, such as conciliation, media- 
tion, reference, or by the establishing of perma- 
nent boards, to prevent strikes and lockouts be- 
tween employers and workmen, or disputes be- 
tween trades or organizations; where differences 
do occur to assist in their settlement by just and 
equitable methods.” 

Nor have these been idle words used for “dress 
parade” purposes. The British Federation of 
Trades Unions has, as a rule, acted up to the 
very spirit of this by-law, and has left nothing 
undone to settle labor disputes peacefully. 

As a result of these various movements, eighty- 
nine Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration took 
action in 1907. The number of cases considered 
were fifteen hundred and forty-five, out of which 
six hundred and eighty-six were settled without 
stopping of work. Only seven cases involved a 
stopping of work. In seven hundred and seven- 
ty-eight cases the questions in dispute were eith- 
er withdrawn or settled independently, cighty- 
eight cases being still under consideration at the 
close of the year. 

At. this writing there are, according to the 
latest Government report, two hundred and nine 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration in the 
United Kingdom. 

The latest report of the Board of Trade for 
1907 states that 58.80 per cent of workers’ wages 
have been changed through the medium of con- 
ciliation. As an illustration of the growth in the 
last ten years of conciliation as a means for 
peaceful adjustment of questions of wages, the 
following comparative statement is taken from 
the 1907 report of the Board of Trade, showing 
the number of workers whose wages were ar- 
ranged by Conciliation Boards, mediation and 
arbitration: 


Wage-earners Per 
Year. involved. cent. 
1105972 Seed eevee Cree ae eat eaten ee 32,514 3:2 
BO res 5 oe comer tener Soh acca ae 732,768 58.8 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

I found but one labor authority in my British 
investigation who favored compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the Honorable Mr. Reeves, High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand, through whose efforts, 
while Labor Commissioner in New Zealand, the 
compulsory arbitration laws of that colony were 
passed in 1895. To him it seemed passing 
strange, if not incomprehensible, why British 
wage-earners should oppose compulsory arbitra- 
tion with the record before them in New Zealand 
of an increase of trade-union membership under 
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compulsory arbitration of from ten thousand t, 
thirty-three thousand. He acknowledged that 
some weak spots had broken out in New Zealand 
laws during the past year, but he maintained th; at 
the New Zealand legislature was earnestly a; 
work strengthening these weak spots, and that 
he was confident that they would succeed in 0 
amending the existing laws that every decision 
of the court of compulsory arbitration could be 
successfully enforced against employers 
workmen. 

I found, however, that Mr. Reeves. stands prac- 
tically alone in that opinion. All the other labor 
authorities that I was enabled to meet while jp 
England gave it as their opinion that no compul- 
sory arbitration law could be framed that would 
compel men to go to work when they did not 
want to work, and that a compulsory arbitration 
law was of no practical value, if labor, as well 
as capital, could not be compelled to abide by 
the court decisions, and that in any event, so far 
as their opinions went, compulsory arbitration 
in the United Kingdom was neither desirable or 
practical. 

There seems, however, to be a growing inter- 
est on the part of the British employers and 
workmen in the matter of compulsory inquiry 
in dealing with cases where one side or the other, 
or both, are not amenable to conciliation or arbi- 
tration. It is along these lines that I hope to 
make further investigations in those great exper- 
imental grounds for modern and progressive 
labor legislation, Australia and New Zealand. 
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“Today if you want the best of anything, you 
are more than likely to be compelled to buy an 
imported article — a thing made in a factory 
where the demoralizing influences of unionism 
with its restrictions, limitations, and’ individual 
demoralizations have not entered. If right here 
at home you want a man to paint your house you 
will commonly find it to your advantage to get a 
man from the ‘old country’ because your own 
mechanics are not duly disciplined and skilled.”— 
San Francisco “Argonaut.” 


In last week’s “Labor Clarion” Harris Wein- 
stock wrote: “Unlike the continent, there is no 
hostility in Great Britain toward labor unions, 
and British employers, as a rule, recognize and 
deal with labor-union representatives. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are occasional individual em- 
ployers.” Here is expert testimony to disprove 
the “Argonaut’s” assertion. On the continent of 
Europe the unions are strong. In some countries 
the movement is solidified, and yet the very re- 
verse of the mournful picture drawn by the anti- 
union paper is the result. The “Argue-naught” 
generalizes. It is rarely explicit when it discusses 
trade unionism—just shuts its eyes and strikes 
out. 


“The fact that so much of the labor employed 
in California in past years was Asiatic lowered 
the standard of the laborer as well as that of 
his treatment by the employer, for a while. It is 
a well-known fact of sociology established by 
history, that slave and free labor will not work 
side by side. Coolie labor is but a short step 
above absolute slavery, and free American la- 
borers have been indisposed to compete with 
low-grade coolies in the State of California. Un- 
doubtedly the employment of Chinese and Jap- 
anese in the orchards and on the farms has mili- 
tated against the presence of white American or 
high-grade European laborers. The treatment ac- 
corded to such persons added greatly to the dif- 
ficulty of inducing self-respecting laborers to ac- 
cept employment on the average California fruit 
ranch or farm.”—Los Angeles “Times.” 


And yet the “Times,” here admitting the evils 
of Asiatic immigration, takes up the cudgels 
against exclusion movements and describes them 
as the product of “unionists of foreign birth.” 
Some of the most rabid pro-Japanese articles 
have appeared in the columns of the Southern 
California publication.- Let us hope the light is 
beginning to percolate through the walls of the 
Broadway fortress. 


“And this leads me to render a tribute to the 
noble work done by my immediate predecessor, 
David M. Parry. As a fighter of the organized 
and blatant autocracy and wrong embodied in the 
practices of the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. Parry blazed the path which I have followed, 
and which my successor, and my successor’s suc- 
cessor, will have to tread if the Association is to 
live up to the inspiring record which it has made 
in recent years.”—James W. Van Cleave, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

In view of such modesty, it may seem a little 
cold-blooded to say that David M. Parry is in 
that oblivion toward which Mr. Van Cleave is 
approaching, gently urged by the N. A. of M., 
which is not altogether pleased with the gentle- 
man’s “aggressiveness.” In the meantime the 
American Federation of Labor will continue on 
its way—one of the “uplift” forces of the time, 
standing as a support for men and women in the 
struggle of life. If the organized manufacturers 
had their way, the hours of labor would be longer 
and the wages lower. Mr. Van Cleave has shown 
this to be true. 
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ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
(CONTRIBUTED BY THE ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY 
LEAGUE.) 


Pursuant to a decision reached at our Pacific 
Coast convention last Sunday week, a committee 
has been appointed to investigate the advisability 
of having printed an attractive quarter card to 
read in substance as follows: “We do not em- 
ploy or patronize Asiatics.” These cards will be 
issued to those business firms who, upon inves- 
tigation, are found deserving of them, and these 
firms will be requested to place them in a conspic- 
uous place. Members of all unions and all those 
favorable to our movement will be notified of the 
existence of these, and asked to look for them 
when making any purchase. 

An idea of the assumption and aggressiveness of 
the Japs is given in a report received at this office 
last Tuesday. We were informed that a Jap had 
gone to Mill Valley and attempted to purchase 
the business of the only laundry there. Upon re- 
fusal of the proprietor to dispose of his business, 
the Jap informed him that he would start up an- 
other laundry, and, through his ability to cut 
prices, would drive the one already established 
out of business. 

A committee appointed to confer with the va- 
rious trades and crafts affected by Asiatic compe- 
tition reports progress. A large majority of 
those interviewed are willing to take up the fight 
as soon as satisfactory arrangements can be made. 
The dyers and cleaners, who are greatly affected 
by the inroads the Japanese are making in indus- 
trial lines, seem to be unanimously in favor of 
organization. 

President H. F. McMahon left last Saturday for 
Yosemite Valley for a two weeks’ vacation, and 
during his absence Vice-President Parker will 
preside. 


—s 
MUSIC IN PLAYGROUNDS. 


One thing needed to make San Francisco more 
attractive to its own people as well as to visitors 
is music in the public playgrounds. All the world 
loves music more than it loves a lover. We 
have the playgrounds, the people, and the climate 
for music out of doors every week in the year. 

The Playgrounds Commission has asked the 
Supervisors for an apropriation of $36,000 a year 
for music in the parks, with which it is proposed 
to give concerts a year in Golden Gate and other 
playgrounds. Why should such a reasonable re- 
quest be refused? 

Music in the parks of large and even small 
cities is common in the East. In Philadelphia 
the annual appropriation for music in the people’s 
playgrounds has just been increased by $15,000. 
If the eastern cities had San Francisco’s climate 
they would doubtless spend twice as much for 
out-of-door music every year. Music is an edu- 
cator and civilizer. Let us have music in our 
parks, our public squares and playgrounds. The 
amount asked for —$36,000—is small enough.— 
San Francisco “Star.” 

a i 


A physician, in order to maintain a wholesome 
atmosphere in sleeping rooms, laid in a stock of 
thermometers, which were distributed to his pa- 
tients in those households where they were most 
needed. He took pains to point out to each fam- 
ily in turn just how the thermometer would indi- 
cate the proper degree of temperature. ; 

In making his rounds one day he inquired of the 
woman at the head of one establishment, wherein 
he observed his thermometer proudly displayed 
at the end of a string, whether she had followed 
his instructions. 

“Yes, sir,’ she answered, “I’m very careful 
about the temperature. I watch the thing all the 
time as it hangs up there.” 

“What do you do when the temperature rises 
above sixty-eight?” asked the doctor. 

“T take it down, sir, an’ put it outside until it 
cools off a bit.” 
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“Whereas, it has long been known and declared 
that the poor have no right to the property of the 
rich. I want it known and declared that the rich 
have no right to the property of the poor.”—John 
Ruskin. 


James W. Van Cleave is no longer the presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Industrial Association of St. 
Louis. He tendered his resignation at the organ- 
ization’s meeting on April 20th. 

ASS ee 

The Building Trades Council of Alameda Coun- 
ty is aiding the Union Man’s Orphanage. Stock 
is for sale at $1 a share. It is proposed to devel- 
op the orphanage along the lines of the cottage 
system with a limited number in each cottage. 
Children of deceased unionists will be eligible 
for admission. If motherless, they will be reared 
and educated. 

= ee SS 

During the last days of April the unions of east 
side waiters in New York decided to begin a gen- 
eral campaign against tipping, on May Ist. In- 
stead, a demand for a minimum wage of $2.50 a 
day was urged. Isidor Sachs, the secretary, said: 
“The waiters will never establish uniform wage 
conditions among themselves so long as they tol- 
erate the tipping system.” 

eS 


John A. Keogh wrote from Omaha, Nebraska, 
on May 6th, enclosing a clipping from the Chi- 
cago “Inter Ocean” of the preceding day. The 
item reads: “The bill regulating the practice of 
chiropodists was passed by the Senate [Illinois] 
today and sent to the Governor for his signature.” 
Mr. Keogh thinks that California’s music teach- 
ers are just as worthy of legislative notice as the 
“toe cutters” and “bunion healers” of Illinois. 

i _—_—_——— 


The representatives of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America were in session in Pittsburg last 
week. The keynote of the congress was patriot- 
ism and its stimulation through the playgrounds 
and parks. It was urged that the Fourth of July 
be observed in a safe and sane manner, and that 
municipal pageants and patriotic festivals be sub- 
stituted for the firecracker. Another proposal 
was a “quiet educational” feature for New Year's 
Eve, especially in New York. 

——————_—__@-______ 


Another new idea that the Women’s Trade 
Union League is introducing is that of promoting 
mail order agencies for the purpose of handling 
exclusively union-made products. Such an 
agency has been established in New York, and 
branches will be located in Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis and other places. The women of the League 
declare that the masses of the people have no 
sympathy with the sweatshops and the products 
turned out by them, but as purchasers the public 
has no means of knowing how to distinguish be- 
tween goods made under fair or unfair conditions. 
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THE JUVENILE DETENTION HOME. 

Organizations interested in questions of civic 
worth—of which the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil is one—are urging the Boatd of Supervisors 
to appropriate sufficient money in making up the 
financial budget for the coming year to adequately 
provide for the Juvenile Detention Home. 

Connected with this institution is a juvenile 
court, presided over by Judge F. J. Murasky. It 
has become recognized for the thoroughness of 
the work it is doing. The jurist combines those 
qualities that enable him to temper justice with 
mercy, and the result is that during each year 
scores of boys are taught, for the first time, the 
lessons that mean a great deal for the people of 
the community. Occasionally offenders have to be 
treated with more or less severity, but as a cule 
a boy in the plastic years of his life responds to 
the heart-interest of men whom he at once rec- 
ognizes as his friends. The work of the juvenile 
court of Denver has a world-wide reputation, and 
San Francisco has a medium for correcting the 
waywardness of youth that is becoming equally 
known. 

Another feature of this Juvenile Detention 
Home lies in the department devoted to enforc- 
ing the school laws. Officers are deputized to 
see that children are given the chance that right- 
fully belongs to them to attend school. Some 
parents endeavor to utilize the wage-earning pro- 
clivities of their offspring, while others allow the 
young to roam the streets or absent themselves 
from their studies without reason. In either 
case, the eventual loss falls on the state, unless 
some corrective influence steps in. Minus at least 
a common-school education, the ignorant boy usu- 
ally becomes a man who is handicapped in the life 
struggle, and whose value to the community and 
himself is very materially lessened. 

To offset this tendency, the probation and tru- 
ant officers of the Juvenile Detention Home do a 
work of such value that it cannot be estimated 
in dollars and cents—only in men and women. 

In olden days—and not very old, either—boys 
who committed crimes, or needed stern repri- 
mands, were huddled in the police courts with 
old offenders. The schooling they received was 
not calculated to do them the least good, for 
the association left a detrimental impress. 

The Juvenile Detention Home has remedied 
all this. Stated sessions are held. The boys are 
surounded by wholesome influences. Their better 
natures are appealed to. Judge Murasky has won 
their confidence. Superintendent Harry A. Knox 
and his associates in the work take that interest 
which ensures the very best results. With such 
energy displayed in their behalf, many of the boys 
are started in the right direction, frequently for 
the first time in their lives. When they grow up, 
in the natural order of events these boys become 
men. Those of them who have been saved from 
a career of crime by such a home as the one un- 
der discussion recompense the community ten-fold. 
The formative period of life retains that which is 
best. Many a boy has received, is receiving and 
will receive words of advice that mean they will 
be protected from themselves at their worst, 
and when they are at their best the chances for 
becoming good citizens are excellent. 

In addition to the major work of the Juvenile 
Detention Home, there are classes of instruction, 
music, and talk from men and women. Such 
medical attention as is needed is furnished with- 
out cost, and all that thoughtfulness can suggest 
is provided. 

Considered either from broad or narrow view- 
points, the return to San Francisco from this 
home warrants a most liberal allowance. Com- 
pared to Chicago and other eastern cities, the 
municipality has contributed a very reasonable 
sum each year. The Board of Supervisors can 
appropriate no money that will give the people 
such returns as an adequate amount for the Juve- 
nile Detention Home. 


PLAYGROUNDS AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
San Francisco has a Playgrounds Commission 
doing good work. Nearly all the large cities of 
the country have made provision for these aq- 
juncts to public health. Some men and women 
think that as a people we have carried our human- 
itarian impulses so far that we are giving the 
weak a better chance for life than the strong. 

In New York there are large playgrounds, 
many of them affording the children of the tene- 
ments the only chance they have to exercise amid 
congenial surroundings. It is quite a sight to 
see the dumb-bell drill on one of these reserve 
pieces of ground, or to see the ill-clad litttle ones 
gamboling around the swings and using the hor- 
izontal bars. Even though, fortunately, we have 
many advantages in California, yet the relation of 
playgrounds to public health is so close that the 
movement should have the hearty endorsement 
of all. 

George E. Johnson of the Pittsburg Playground 
Association, writing in “The Psychological Clin- 
ic,” says: 

“Tt is not the death-rate during the school age, 
however great or small, that is the significant 
thing for us. The significant thing is whether 
in these years of nature’s smiles, strength or 
weaknes is being laid by for future years. We are 
learning more and more certainly every year that 
our skulking foe, the microbe, of whatever tribe, 
strikes when man is down. Patiently he bides 
his time, gathering his forces in secret until the 
time to strike. * * * Speaking along this 
line, Dr. Tyler says: ‘It would seem highly 
probable that the increased death-rate of girls at 
eighteen and thereabout from consumption and 
other diseases of relatively slow action is the cul- 
mination of an attack begun at thirteen or four- 
teen. If we are to diminish this death-rate, we 
must fortify the girl against the periods of great- 
est weakness when she is most likely to receive 
hospitably the germs of fatal diseases. To ac- 
complish this we must not wait until the twelith 
or thirteenth, year, but meet the difficulty in 
childhood. Huber, also, in his work on ‘Con- 
sumption’ says: ‘There is the long period of 
latency in which, if the child be well nurtured and 
if he live hygienically, he will be likely to over- 
come such tendency to disease as he may have 
begun life with.’ 

“When at some future time posterity looks 
back upon the conditions that prevail in our day, 
it will behold no darker picture, no more dis- 
graceful thing than our weak surrender of our 
children to sickness and death. What excuse can 
then be offered for the fact that even in this land, 
more than one-half of all the children born into 
the world die before they have reached man’s es- 
tate; that seventy per cent of school children 
suffer some physical handicap, more or less se- 
rious, at the very threshold of life’s opportunities; 
that our schools not only do not fortify the chil- 
dren against known enemies, but actually betray 
them, in their innocence, to their deadly foes?” 

What is expected to be Chicago’s model park is 
now being built on the north side. To make room 
for it, the heart of one of the worst slum districts 
in the city has been torn down, six acres of build- 
ings in all being razed. In place of the tumble- 
down structures there will be, in the course of a 
few months, a playground, a swimming pool, a 
club house, a library and a luncheon. There will 
be a natatorium with a swimming pool 35 by 150 
feet, which will accommodate 200 bathers an hour. 
Besides the indoor gymnasia, there will be out- 
door inclosures of the same kind, one for women 
and girls and another for men and boys. A base- 
ball diamond, which can be turned into a football 
field in fall and a skating rink in winter, will oc- 
cupy part of the open ground, as will also a run- 
ning track. Another feature will be a playground 
for children under ten years of age. Chicago will 
then have a recreation ground that will serve as 
a model of its kind. 
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Eureka’s Union Labor Hospital. 

From one lone patient in temporary quarters 
on April 1, 1906, and despite the opposition of the 
combined mill owners, Eureka’s trade unionists 
have just celebrated the third anniversary of a 
hospital that is a splendid institution and a credit 
to Humboldt county. In the fight of the mill 
owners against the project, legal steps were taken. 
An injunction was granted restraining the mill 
owners from taking out hospital fees from em- 
ployes who hold tickets in the Union Labor Hos- 
pital. Any mill owner included in this injunction 
who compels his employees to pay hospital fees 
when such employees hold Union Labor Hospital 
tickets, is liable to fine and imprisonment by the 
court whose order is thus violated. 

The new building is the largest hospital build- 
ing in Eureka. In equipment it is not surpassed 
by any local hospital. Its location is ideal. When 
the new building is painted and the half block on 
which it stands is fixed up it will make the ex- 
terior harmonize with the already neatly finished 
interior. Every room is well supplied with light 
and ventilation. 

In congratulating our Eureka friends on their 
monument to energy, it behooves them to be not 
weary in well doing. Earnest support should be 
given the enterprise. The mill owners and some 
of those belonging to the medical profession, ac- 
cording to exchanges reaching the “Labor Clar- 
ion’s” desk, are actively engaged in doing what 
they can to discredit the Union Labor Hospital. 
Now that the latter is an established fact, it 
needs both the cheery word and the shining dol- 
lar, and the latter counts when it comes time to 
pay bills. 

* * x 
To Try Growing of Eastern Hardwoods Here. 

The United States Forest Service is doing ex- 
cellent work. Its purposes are intertwined with 
the conservation of natural resources, and it has 
asked publications of diverse interests to chron- 
icle these facts: 

“The Pacific coast will soon be the scene of an 
interesting tree-growing experiment. The United 
States Forest Service is planning to introduce 
a number of the more important eastern hard- 
woods into California, and will this year experi- 
ment with chestnut, hickory, basswood, red oak, 
and yellow poplar or tulip trees. Small patches 
of these trees will be planted near the forest 
rangers’ cabins on the national forests, and if 
these do well, larger plantations on a commer- 
cial scale will soon be established on wider areas. 

“There are over 125 different species of trees 
in California, a number of which produce some 
of the most valuable varieties of lumber in the 
country. Although considerably over one-half of 
the species are hardwood or broad-leaved trees, 
yet, with the exception of the exotic eucalyptus, 
there is not a single species of hardwood here 
ranking in commercial importance with the lead- 
ing Eastern hardwoods. Climatic conditions in 
many parts of California are undoubtedly favor- 
able for the growth of a number of the valuable 
hardwoods, and the absence of these trees is due 
mostly to unfavorable factors of seed distribu- 
tion. 

“Tf the experiments are successful, a valuable 
asset will have been added to the forest resources 
of this state, which should prove of special bene- 
fit to the local furniture and vehicle industries. 
Chestnut and red oak are highly esteemed for fur- 
niture, while with hickory, basswood and eu- 
calyptus at its command, California should lead 
all other states in the vehicle industry.” 

* * * 


“Prince Cupid” Does Not Analyze Danger. 

In Los Angeles a short time ago, the gentle- 
man rejoicing in the name of J. Kuhio Kala- 
nianole, better known as “Prince Cupid,” Ha- 


waiian delegate to Congress, said that “Asiatics’ 


now are great aids to the development of Ha- 
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waiian resources, but ten years from now they 
will become a menace.” He went on to say that 
the children of the Asiatics are a majority in 
the schools, and when they become of age they 
will be citizens (?). 

If the Asiatic will become a “menace” in the 
future, he is not “useful now.” He may appear 
to the short-sighted a “necessity,” but if the day 
is surely coming when danger will result from 
his presence, then the best time is the present to 
face the situation as we know it will develop. 
“Prince Cupid” is right, excepting that “oreat 
aids,” if they will really prove such, cannot be 
truthfully predicted as “menaces.” 

During the last eight years the population of 
the Hawaiian Islands has increased less than 16,- 
000, 11,000 of these being Japanese, according to 
the report of Governor Frear. This brings the 
Japanese population of Hawaii at the present 
time up to 72,000 out of a total population of 170,- 
000. Exclusive of Chinese and Koreans, the Ja- 
Panese now number practically as many as all 
the other races in Hawaii combined, while the 
proportion of Japanese to whites, including Por- 
tuguese, Spaniards, British, Germans and Amer- 
icans, is as two to one. 

The figures of the report are: Japanese, 72,000; 
Hawaiians, 35,000; Chinese, 18,000; Koreans, 5,- 
000; Portuguese, 23,000; Spaniards, 2,000; Porto 
Ricans, 2,000; and all others, including Americans 
and Europeans, 12,000. 

* * * 
Aims of a Street Car Company. 

W. D. Mahon, international president of the 
carmen, said before the Mayor’s Street Railway 
Commission of Detroit: 

“The working men and women want the best, 
most comfortable, convenient, and _ attractive 
street railway system and service that can be in- 
stalled upon a reasonable self-sustaining rate 
basis; one which will afford prosperous remu- 
neration for service and provide permanent em- 
ployment to those of our citizens who are en- 
gaged in its operation, and a system that will ren- 
der a safe, honorable, efficient and painstaking 
service. No public-spirited citizen wants more or 
can ask for less. To grant more or concede less 
would be wanton extravagance. Well-paid labor 
and continued employment of labor is the pro- 
peller of commerce in any community and the 
pillar of prosperity. Then aside from supplying 
an adequate service, it must look to the payment 
of good wages to employees.” 

+ % € 
The Law Upholds Labor. 

The Journal of the Department of Labor of 
New Zealand, issued under the direction of the 
Minister of Labor and edited by the Secretary of 
Labor, has just come to hand, and affords some 
interesting indications of the protection which is 
afforded labor in a country where the worker re- 
ceives political recognition One of the interesting 
features of this journal is the record of recent 
legal decisions under the Shop and Office Act. 
For example, in Auckland a chemist was fined 
$1.25, for paying a boy less wages than the act 
provides. Under the Legislature Act, a firm of 
joiners was fined for failing to allow a man time 
off in which to vote on election day. Some card- 
board box makers were fined $5 for employing 
female operatives on Labor Day. A tailor was 
fined for failing to register his factory under the 
Factories Act, and a manager of a co-operative 
supply store was fined $2.50 for failing to close 
his shop in terms of requisition fixing the clos- 
ing hours, and $2.50 for employing assistants for 
more than half an hour after closing hour. A 
builder was fined for failing to report an accident 
in his factory, and a meat company for failing to 
pay wages weekly, as required by the Factories 
Act, while the manager of a factory was 
mulcted in the sum of $5 for failing to grant a 
weekly half-holiday to a boy under eighteen 
years of age. 
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DECISION AGAINST “BIG SIX” MEN. 


On May 7th the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court upheld the famous decision against 
the officers of New York Typographical Union, 
arising out of the eight-hour strike troubles of 
1906. The lower court granted an injunction pro- 
hibiting picketing, and it was claimed this man- 
date was violated. 

By the decision of the Appellate Division, Pat- 
rick H. McCormick, former president of the 
union, and four other members, are adjudged 
guilty of criminal contempt. ° 

On the report of Adam Wiener, referee, Justice 
Bischoff had found the men guilty of contempt 
for violation of an injunction order obtained by 
the Typothetae. 

McCormick was fined $250 and sentenced to 20 
days’ imprisonment; George W. Jackson, an or- 
ganizer of the union, was fined $250 and got 20 
days; Vincent J. Costello, former organizer, was 
fined $250 and got 20 days, and William J. S. 
Anderson and Thomas Bennett were fined $100 
each without imprisonment. 

From these sentences the union men seston 
to the Appellate Division, which now has decided 
against them and affirmed the order of the lower 
court. The opinion says: 

“Order affirmed. All concur as to the appel- . 
lants Anderson and Bennett, and all concur as to 
the other appellants excepting Justice Laughlin, 
who dissents, he being of the opinion that the 
adjudication is based solely upon the failure of 
the appellants, who were officers of Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6, to inform individual members 
of the union, who are adjudged to have done acts 
forbidden by injunction order, of the fact that the 
injunction order had been issued and that, in the 
circumstances, the Court not having expressly 
required them to notify members of the union of 
the issuance of the order, such failure is insuffi- 
cient to sustain a conviction for a violation of the 
mandate of the court, which is essential to sus- 
tain an adjudication for criminal contempt. 

“Should any appellant desire to have the order 
reviewed by the Court of Appeals a stay of pro- 
ceedings will be granted pending such review.” 

George W. Jackson was accidentally killed a 
few weeks ago. The reports do not say whether 
the unionists will take another appeal. 


——————— @_______ 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ON THE PRESS. 


From his letter to Judge Tyler: “Our first ob- 
ject should be to leave open to him (man) all the 
avenues of truth. The most effectual hizherto 
found is the freedom of the press. It is therefore 
the first shut up by those who fear the investiga- 
tion of their actions.” 

To the Spanish commissioners: “Considering 
the great importance to the public liberty cf the 
freedom of the press, and the difficulty of sub- 
mitting to its very precise rules, the laws have 
thought it less mischievous to give great scope to 
the freedom than to the restraint of it. The Pres- 
ident has, therefore, no authority to prevent pub- 
lications of the nature of those you complain of.” 

From his reply to an address: “The liberty of 
speaking and writing guards our other liberties.” 

From his letter to Charles Yancey: ‘When the 
press is free and every man able to read, all is 
safe.” 

“From his letter to the Marquis de Lafayette: 
“The only security of all is a free press. The 
force of public opinion cannot be resisted when 
permitted freely to be expressed. The agitation 
it produces must be submitted to. It is necesary 
to keep the water pure.” 

From his letter to Edward Carrington: “The 
basis of our government being the opinion of the 
people, the very first object should be to keep that 
right; and were it left to me to decide whether 
we.should have a government without newspapers 
or newspapers without a government, I should 
not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of. the Regular Meeting 
Held May 14, 1909. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed. 


Credentials—Laundry Workers—Jas. Magnu- 
son. Ice Wagon Drivers—D. Doyle. Soda Water 
Wagon Drivers—-E. J. Rudledge, vice R. E. 
Franklin. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Electrical 
Workers, No. 633, stating that they had assessed 
their members for the striking box makers and 
hatters. From the Moving Picture Operators, 
No. 162, San Diego Typographical Union, No. 
221, Waitresses, No. 48, and Amalagamated 
Wood Workers, No. 225, enclosing donations for 
box makers. From Martin Lawlor, United Hat- 
ters of North America, enclosing receipts for do- 
nations, and thanking unions. From Asiatic Ex- 
clusion League, notice of fourth annual conven- 
tion. Referred to Executive Committee—From 
Moving Picture Operators, requesting a boycott 
on nickelodeon in King Solomon’s Hall. From 
Gray’s Harbor Temple Association, asking for 
donation. A communication was received from 
directors of Hall Association, requesting that the 
trustees act with them in discussing a proposition 
to secure a permanent home for the Council. 
Moved that we endorse the request and the trus- 
tees stand instructed to act; carried. A commu- 
nication from Musicians’ Union, No. 6, asking for 
Council’s endorsement of a proposition for mu- 
nicipal music. Moved that the proposition be en- 
dorsed and the musicians so notified; carried. A 
communication from the Columbia Park Boys’ 
Club, asking our endorsement for the work they 
are doing. Moved that the request be complied 
with, and that the Club be endorsed; carried. 
Communication from Harry Knox, superintend- 
ent of the Juvenile Detention Home, requesting 
that the Council approve a proposition to have 
the Board of Supervisors set aside $40,000 for 
maintenance of that institution. Moved that an 
invitation be extended to the Hon. F. J. Murasky 
and the Rev. D. O. Crowley to address the Coun- 
cil on the subject, and that the matter be made a 
special order for Friday evening, May 21, 1909, 
at 9:30; carried. 

Reports of Unions—Carriage Workers—Busi- 
ness poor; Glieber’s shop unfair. Broom Makers 
—Business quiet; non-union brooms coming into 
the market. Box Makers—Situation much im- 
proved; non-union men refusing to work. Musi- 
cians—Will assist box makers; have levied a fine 
on members patronizing unfair houses. Pile Driv- 
ers—Will give picnic on July 11th. Stablemen— 
Wilson & Rucker stables unfair. Moving Picture 
Operators—Are gaining ground; have unionized 
many nickelodeons; request a demand for their 
label. Newspaper Solicitors—Thank unions for 
assistance; request a demand for card. Uphol- 
sterers—Have donated $25 to hatters and $25 to 
box makers. Laundry Workers—Dispute with 
North Point Laundry settled. Laundry Wagon 
Drivers—Have donated $10 a month to box mak- 
ers; will publish names of patrons of Japanese 
laundries. 

Report of Executive Committee—The commit- 
tee reported that it had summoned both parties 
on the complaint of the Laundry Owners’ Club 
against Laundry Workers, No. 26, and recom- 
mended that the secretary be empowered to call 
a meeting of the sub-committee of the parties in 
interest in this matter; concurred in. On the re- 
quest of the Bay and River Steamboatmen’s 
Union for a boycott on the El Campo Park, the 
committee recommended that in view of the 
fact that several innocent parties have contracted 
for the park and made arrangements to picnic at 
El Campo, that further action on this request be 
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deferred until August 1, 1909, at which time the 
committee may be empowered to again consider 
the matter, and if necessary, declare the boats and 
park unfair; concurred in. The committee re- 
ported that it had instructed the secretary to in- 
vestigate the complaint of the cemetery workers 
against the Hills of Eternity Cemetery. Also 
that they had laid over for one week the com- 
plaint of the Riggers’ Protective Association in 
reference to Smith, Rice & Co. The committee 
recommended the endorsement of the new wage 
scale and agreement of Waiters’ Union, No. 30; 
concurred in. On the dispute between the man- 
agement of the Central Theatre and the stage 
employees, the committee reported that it had 
instructed Mr. Howell to continue with his extra 
help until Friday evening, and recommended that 
inasmuch as the stage employees had seen fit to 
ignore the executive committee, and have broken 
faith with the special committee appointed by 
the Council, that Mr. Howell continue with his 
extra help at the expense of this Labor Council, 
until the meeting of Friday evening, May 14, 1909. 
The committee further recommended that in view 
of the fact that the stage employees have made 
this action necessary, that this money be charged 
to their account. Moved that the recommenda- 
tion of the committee be concurred in. Amended 
that the secretary communicate with Mr. Howell, 
and have him come to the office this evening and 
that the executive committee meet in special ses- 
sion with the parties in interest for the purpose 
of adjusting the dispute; carried. A vote was 
taken on the motion to concur, and the motion 
was carried. 

Vice-President Schilling in the chair. 
McCabe gave notice of reconsideration. 

Moved that we reconsider this proposition at 
this time. Motion lost. Moved that a special 
committee of three already appointed be added 
to the executive committee in investigating this 
matter; carried. 

Labor Day Committee—Recommended that the 
secretary be instructed to communicate with the 
Board of Supervisors and request them to set 
aside a sufficient sum of money to decorate the 
line of march with poles and flags; also that he 
communicate with the Harbor Commissioners, 
requesting that the Ferry building be illuminated 
on Labor Day evening; concurred in. Further 
recommended that the secretary be instructed to 
communicate with the departmental councils and 
City Front Federation, requesting them to ap- 
point two representatives to act with this com- 
mittee, and that their delegates be seated with 
power of voice and vote; concurred in. A special 
committee of five consisting of Bros. Rosenthal, 
Casey, Lomasney, Kelly and Gallagher was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Building Trades Coun- 
cil on a joint celebration; concurred in. The 
committee will meet in future on the first and 
third Tuesday evenings. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

Home Industry Committee—Reported progress 
on salt water system. 

Unfinished Business—The communication from 
the Laundry Workers requesting that the boycott 
on the North Point Laundry be raised was con- 
sidered. Moved that the boycott be raised as per 
request; carried. 

Receipts—Ice Wagon Drivers, $4; Baggage Mes- 
sengers, $10; Machine Hands, $2; Molders, $10; 
Photo Engravers, $4; Laundry Drivers, $6; Beer 
Drivers, $8; Gas Workers, $10; Milk Drivers, $8; 
Electrical Workers, No. 151, $8; Machine Coop- 
ers, $8; Pile Drivers, $6; Bartenders, $10; Book- 
binders, $6: Retail Delivery Drivers, $4; Sailors, 
$20; Stable Employees, $8; Horseshoers, $4; 
Moving Picture Operators, $8; Upholsterers, $6; 
Boiler Makers, No. 410, $8; Ship Drillers, $4; 
Bakery Drivers, $4. Total, $166. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; postage, $5.50; “Dai- 
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ly News,” 25 cents; stenographer, $20; Allen’s 
Press Clipping Bureau, $5; J. Monahan, print- 
ing, $12.50. Total, $73.25. 

Adjourned at 11:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 


Patronize 


Home Industry 
and wear 


Union Hats 
LundstromHats 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 


Four Stores: 
1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
2640 Mission St. 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 


Eyes Examined FREE by 
Expert Optician. 


Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Noveliies. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldz. 
2593 Missron St., mear 22d. 


All watch repairing war- 
ranted for 2 years. 


James 7 .Sorensen 
Pres.and Treas. 
14K, 18K, 22K 
WEDDING RINGS 


The Central Trust Company 
Of California 


Chas. F. Leege, President B. G. Tognazzi, Mgr. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - - $100,000.00 

Check Accounts Solicited. 


Interest on Savings Accounts at rate of 4% per 
annum. 


Market and Sansome Streets 


BRANCHES: 
624 Van Ness Ave. and 3039 Sixteenth Street 


Wallenstein & Frost 


824 Market Street, Opp. 4th. 


Union Made 
Suits 


HAND TAILORED 


$15 to $25 


Mrs. Chas. Rohifs (Anna Katherine Green) 
will shortly celebrate her twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary. Simultaneously she will publish her 


twenty-fifth novel. 
* * * 


Mrs. Harold Gorst, author of several novels 
dealing with the slums of London, and sister of 
Chas. Rann-Kennedy, the playwright, who wrote 
“The Servant in the House,” is in this country 
on a short visit. She is not a suffragette. 

* * x 


Mrs. Florence Maybrick, now on the Lyceum 
lecture platform, is going to marry her manager, 
Chas. L. Wagner, secretary of the bureau man- 
aging her tour. 

* * * 

Miss Kang Tung Pih, a daughter of the Chinese 
reformer, Kang yu Wei, is a student at Barnard 
College. 

* * * 

The Sacajawea Club in St. Paul, Minn., is try- 
ing to arrange a debate on the question of woman 
suffrage. Ambrose Tighe, a prominent attorney, 
has volunteered to take the affirmative. The dif- 
ficulty in securing someone to oppose him is thus 
stated by Mrs. E. W. Williams, the Club’s presi- 
dent: “We are weary and sick at heart trying 
to find one prominent man in St. Paul who will 
take the negative in the debate. If there is one 
such man in St. Paul—just one man who will up- 
hold the contention that the suffrage is not for 
woman—won’t he please address me at my office, 
421 Germania Life Building?” 

* ok Oe 


By teaching the women of the homes how to 
promote and build up the labor movement by 
their purchasing power, by teaching the women 
of the homes to demand the union label on the 
purchases they make, we are making the success 
of our unions doubly sure. 

eS 


Mrs. Taft’s name heads the roll of honorary 
members of the Daughters of Ohio. She was 
elected at a recent meeting of the society which 
was held in New York. 

* * x 


On April 15th Washington (D. C.) women cel- 
ebrated “Cleaning Day.” The members of the 
Twentieth Century Club had decried the littered 
condition of some of the streets, and pledged the 
co-operation of themselves, their friends and 
neighbors. 

eGo 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, the well known writ- 
er, now in London attending the International 
Woman Suffrage meeting, is authority for the 
following about Holland: “A tax is levied on the 
families for every servant they keep, but a widow- 
er is allowed one servant free of tax, on the prin- 
ciple that, while he is away attending to business, 
someone must be there to look after His home and 
children. A vast number of widows have to go 
out to work to support themselves and their fam- 
ilies, but the government puts the full tax on the 
servant they are obliged to keep. Women in 
Holland have no suffrage, but any man may vote 
if he earns 11 florins (less than $5) a week. If 
his wife and children earn this amount, and he is 
a drunken loafer, he still does the voting for the 
family. Any man may vote who has 50 florins in 
a bank, or, if his wife has earned this amount and 
put it in the bank, he may not only vote on the 
strength of it, but he may order the bank not to 
let her draw the money. The husband has the 
sole control of his wife’s property and earnings, 
and may dispose of the children as he pleases. 
It is small wonder that Dutch women are agitat- 
ing for the ballot.” 


For Women in Union and Home 
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President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the Uni- 
versity of California said some good things in his 
Commencement Day speech to the class of 1909. 
We quote in part: “The women have been 
trained in the same atmosphere and they will go 
forth into the same world with the men. They 
will not be, presumably, soldiers or sheriffs, 
though woman has always been an even sturdier 
supporter of the social order than man. They 
will incline to be teachers rather than lawyers, 
though woman has always been the better guard- 
ian of the pillars and a more persistent interpret- 
er of the fundamental codes. They presumably 
will not be asked to vote, at least until the mass 
of those women who bear within them the finest 
instincts of womanliness shall ask it for them- 
selves, but the real essentials of health in the 
body politic are already quite as much in the 
keepership of woman as of man.” 

* * * 


Union conditions, hours and wages are se- 
cured because men and women combine for the 
purpose of selling their labor collectively. We 
all benefit as the result of this. Disorganization 
means low wages and hours. Membership cards, 
buttons and labels are indications that unions ex- 
ist. Our common duty is to further the spread 
of these agencies. 


Household Hints and Recipes. 

A white kitchen floor is obtained only by the 
use of cold water and soap. Hot water tends to 
yellow the boards. 

If flour sacks are to be washed, turn them 
wrong side out and put in cold water. The use of 
hot water for this purpose will make the flour 
sticky and hard to wash out. 

Here are some things which will help to keep 
the colors from fading: For blue use a handful 
of salt, for green a lump of alum. Oxgall will 
keep gray or brown from fading. When washing 
tan, brown or linen color use hay water, which is 
made by pouring boiling water over a handful of 
hay.. 

Spring weather is apt to exercise an uncomfort- 
able effect upon the complexion of girls who pos- 
sess sensitive skins. A very good paste for rub- 
bing on the face at night, after it has been washed 
with warm water and then laved with cold, into 
which three or four drops of good eau de cologne 
have been added, is the following: Take two 
ounces of refined honey, eight drops of oil of bit- 
ter almonds, one desertspoonful of lemon juice, 
and enough fine oatmeal to bring the mixture to 
the required consistency. 

Potato Doughnuts.—One cup of sugar, one cup 
of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of lard, one egg, 
two teaspoonsfuls of baking powder, two good 
sized potatoes boiled and mashed very fine, flour 
enough to roll soft as possible. 

Brown Sauce.—Two tablespoonfuls butter melt- 
ed in saucepan and browned. Stir in two table- 
spoonfuls browned flour, add slowly one cupful 
of water or milk, season and let come to a boil. 


UNION 


you insist. 


246 SUMMER STREET 


MEMBERS, 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 

The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp _stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


.» YOUF... 


Vacation Suit 


Every suit is made in our 
own sanitary shops under 
strict Union conditions, by 
the most skilled Union men. 


Yet our suits are no high- 


er than non-union makes of 


inferior workmanship. 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
Seventh Street at Market Street. 
Pioneers of the Union Label in this city. 

— Open Saturday evenings until 10 o’clock._—— 


This ‘is the Label of the 


Journeymen 


Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA used on 
Custom-made Clothing 


The following named custom talloring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union of America: 

Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 1005 Market St. 

Armstrong & Levy, 44 Eddy St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 937 Market St. 

L. J. Borck, 93 Eddy St. 

O’Connor, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

P. Gilligan, Mission St. at 20th. 

Dixon & McCrystle, 219 Kearny St. 

McDonald & Collett, 2184 Missron St.; also 741 
Market St. 

Broadway Tailors, 1753 O’Farrell St. 

T. P. O’Dowd, 174 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore; 731 Van Ness 
Ave., and 771 Market St. 

W. _F. Peters, 3040 Mission St. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th St. 
ee & Kainen, Room 509, Humboldt Bank 
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Joe Fass, 2977 Mission St. 

Martin Bros., Humboldt Bank Bldg. 
Asher Bros., 1150 Market St. 

J. Dresner, 1188 McAllister St. 

Thos. J. Davis, 926 Market St. 

M. Weiner, 3005 16th St. 

Neuhaus & Co., 506 Market St. 

H. Levy, 3027 16th St. 

Peterson & Harrison, 2756 Mtssron St. 
J. J. Sword, 3013 24th St. 

S. Jones, 2873 16th St. 

Cc. L. Braun, 303 Noe St. 

Ryan _ Bros., 2469 Mission St. 

Pacifiic Avenue Tailors, 1608 Pacific Ave. 
M. E. Kelly, 1219 Fillmore St. 

T. Goulding, 3246 Eighteenth St. 


Cc. H. ASHLEY, Manager 


Charles H. J. Truman 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
1909 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Between Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


BE CONSISTENT! 


Telephone Market 109 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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News Gleaned Among the Unions 


The waiters had quite a lively debate on the 
proposal of the musicians for endorsement of the 
municipal concert project. They decided to lay 
the communication on the table, on the ground 
that the money could be better used for providing 


food or employment. 
* * x 


The press feeders and assistants gave a very 
enjoyable ball last Saturday night. The delegates 
to the international convention are instructed to 
support George L. Berry for re-election as presi- 
dent of the parent body. Mr. Berry will have the 
unanimous support of coast delegates. He re- 
tains his membership with the Printing Press- 
men’s Union of San Francisco. 

eis pi: 


On June lst the work day of those in the iron 
trades under agreement will be reduced another 
fifteen minutes—making the time eight and one- 
half hours. Circular letters have been sent out 
to non-members of the California Metal Trades 
Association by the representatives of the machin- 
ists. The latter will make’ weekly contributions 
to the box makers. Hiram W. Johnson died a 
few days ago. As a token of the respect in 
which he was held by his former associates while 
an employer, Lodge No. 68 sent a beautiful floral 
piece and adopted suitable resolutions of condo- 
lence. 

* * * 

There is no material change in the situation of 
the box makers and sawyers. Unions are re- 
sponding liberally to the appeal for funds, and it 
is reported that the class of help furnished by 
the Citizens’ Alliance and similar agencies is 
unreliable and unsatisfactory. 

* * Ox 

The waitresses will picnic at Schuetzen Park 
on July 4th. Fifteen candidates were initiated at 
the last meeting. The municipal concerts advo- 
cated by the musicians were endorsed. 

* * * 

Electrical Workers’ Union, No. 633, has voted 
to assess its members 15 cents a month to help 
the hatters, and 10 cents a month to aid the box 
makers. 

* * x 

It looks as though the difficulty between the 
cemetery employees and the Hills of Eternity 
cemetery will be settled shortly. 

* * x 


The Allied Printing Trades Council has decided 
to ask all theatre managers to have their printing 
done in the city. This is°a reasonable request, 
for the patrons of the playhouses do not come 
from outside points, and it is only fair to recip- 
rocate. 

x * x 

The mine owners seem determined to contest 
the constitutionality of the eight-hour law adopt- 
ed by the last session of the legislature. In Utah 
and Colorado similar laws have stood the test, 
and the employers are simply wasting good money 
in attempting to stem the onward march of 
progress. 

* * x 

Label brooms are obtainable. The delegate 
from thé organization engaged in making brooms 
states that a reduction in wages is contemplated, 
and that no better help can be given than by 
demanding the product bearing the union label. 

ie ee 


An earlier opening hour is under discussion by 
the barbers, at the request of the employers. 
The proposition is that the proprietors of shops, 
not the journeymen, start work at 7 a. m. The 
union will give a picnic at Fairfax Park on Ad- 
mission day. A donation was made to the box 
makers. 


The milk wagon drivers of Oakland, Alameda 
and Berkeley will give a moonlight picnic at 
Shell Mound Park on Saturday, June 12th. The 
admission is 25 cents, and dancing will commence 
at 1 p. m. and continue until 11 p. m. 


* * x 


A donation of $10 was made to the box makers 
by the bartenders last Monday night, and $20 paid 
out in sick benefits. 

a aa 

The bookbinders have reduced the eight-hour 
assessment to one and one-half per cent a week 
for the men and abolished it for the women. The 
union label of this craft is used on many books, 
and unionists cannot do better than help the 
cause along. 

* * * 

Twelve candidates were initiated into the Bak- 
ers’ Union last Saturday night. The efforts to 
unionize French and Italian bakeries are meeting 
with success. 

ae 

Word has come from Vallejo that the contro- 
versy in which the pile drivers were interested 
has been adjusted. 

0 ee Oe 

Last Monday night the steam laundry workers 
initiated nineteen applicants, complied with the 
request of the musicians, and donated $25 to the 
box makers. 

eA. ae 

The gas workers have contributed $25 to the 
fund for the box makers. 

* * x 


Tonight (Friday) the shoe clerks will give a 
smoker in their Van Ness avenue hall. 


Who Saves Your Money 
Do you, or does the saloon man, or the slot 
machine man save it for himself? One dollar 
will start a saving account, and a little added 


each week will make it grow surprisingly 
fast. The interest it earns will surprise you. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Open Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock 
To receive deposits. 


And They Are 
Union 


Made 


Columbia Outfitting Co. 


2350 Mission Street, bet. 19th and 20th 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


DRINH BEER 
See that this Label is on Keg or Bottle 


WHEN YOU 


Will Interest 
Union WorkKkmen 


NOVIE AND Yaron 


Many mechanics are looking for a location for a home, within 


Fer CAICMENS 


MOUSE AO RD 


= 


FOR CHKKENS 


LOUN PY ROAD 


a short ride of the Metropolis, where they can secure enough 
ground to have trees and vines to provide the family all the fruit 
and vegetables they require, with space enough for several hun- 
dred chickens. We can give you the location and 


A Big Lot 


Study the diagram and learn what you can do. With another 
lot alongside, you can raise enough alfalfa to keep either a horse 
or cow. Our terms are 


Only $100 a Lot 


$25 Cash and $5 Per Month 
Only 25 minutes’ walk from BELLEVUE Station, 5c car 


fare into Santa Rosa, only 10 minutes’ walk to good school and 
15 minutes’ walk from church. In the heart of the famous Santa 
Rosa Valley, near where the world renowned Luther Burbank 
is creating his wonderful new species of fruit trees and vegetables. 
No malaria. Has wonderful climate. We also have small farms 
5 or more acres, we are selling on easy terms. Call at our office 
or write for booklet. 


Join us next Sunday. Take 8:45 o'clock boat. Sausalito 
ferry. Buy your ticket to Bellevue---Excursion manager on the 
train. 


American Real Estate Company 
23 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Labor Council—Alameda County 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held May 17, 1909. 

Called to order at 8:20 p. m., President William 
Spooner in the chair. Minutes of previous meet- 
ing read and approved. 

Communications—From First National Bank, 
in regard to new trustees; filed. From United 
Hatters, asking for financial assistance; filed. 
From Cooks and Waiters, notifying Council of 
their intention to insist upon display of button by 
members; filed. From Chamber of Commerce, 
notifying Council of meeting; filed. From Frank 
Morrison, Secretary A. F. of L., referring to pay- 
ment of per capita; filed. 

Bills—Per capita A. F. of L., $1; janitor, sup- 
plies, $1.55; janitor, $8; business representative’s 
salary, $30; Gray’s Harbor Labor Temple, $1; 
Result Laundry, balance on assessment, $5.30. Or- 
dered paid. 

Reports of Unions—Carmen—Everything movy- 
ing along nicely. Newspaper Solicitors—Gaining 
new members each meeting; want all union men 
to call for cards. 

Reports of Committees—Executive Committee 
—Recommended that in matter of bakers’ request 
for boycott against Lee’s Inn, same be left to 
business representative and bakers; concurred in. 
Request of tailors that shops at n. e. cor. 10th and 
Clay sts., 222 San Pablo ave., and Marshall Steel 
of Berkeley, be left in hands of business represen- 
tative to investigate and report back; concurred 
in. Resolution presented by H. B. Andrews, 
amending section 8 of Constitution, was taken up 
and following (read copy) is recommendation of 
executive board: It is recommended that mat- 
ter of celebration for Labor Day, September, 1909, 
be deferred another week; concurred in. 

Special Committee on Fraternal Delegates— 
Reported that matter was still in abeyance by 
Building Trades Council; report accepted. 

Report of Business Representative—Had inves- 
tigated matter at lst and Grove streets for sta- 
tionary firemen, and if a representative of union 
would attend to same it could be easily adjusted. 
Reported that complaint against Alameda Rug 
Works would be placed in hands of State Labor 
Commissioner. Reported that he had investigat- 
ed shops reported by Tailors’ Union; in his opin- 
ion nothing could be done toward signing up. No 
action had yet been taken by Building Trades 
Council as to parade on Labor Day. Disagree- 
ment between Lee’s Inn and bakers would prob- 
ably be adjusted. Recommended that in all 
writeups ordered by Council for press, a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to act as a press com- 
mittee. Report accepted, recommendation con- 
curred in. Chair appointed Brothers W. E. Sef- 
ton, H. B. Andrews and A. M. Thompson. 

Regular order of business suspended, and sub- 
ject of Union Man’s Orphanage taken up. After 
lengthy discussion, committee of ten appointed 
for purpose of devising ways and means of mak- 
ing same success. Committee: Brothers Sefton, 
Andrews, Curran, Thompson, Heyne, Grow, N. 
A. Matthews, S. J. Mathews, Follmer and Spoon- 
er. 

New Business—lIron, Steel and Tin Workers 
presented their scale of prices for endorsement; 
referred to executive board. 

Moved that firm of Marshall Steel of Berkeley 
be placed on “we don’t patronize list.” Execu- 
tive board considered motion and recommended 
that firm be placed on “we don’t patronize list” 
of Council; concurred in. 

D. C. Crawford, secretary Result Laundry As- 
sociation, addressed Council on matters pertain- 
ing to Laundry and assessment of stock. 

Report of Financial Secretary—Typographical, 
No. 36, $38.50; Cooks and Waiters, No. 31, $17. 
Report accepted. 

A. M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


LABOR CLARION 


VALLEJO TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 
Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held May 14, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m., President G. 
M. Jewett in the chair. Minutes of previous 

meeting read and approved. 

Credentials—Cooks and Waiters—L. E. Bigham 
and Theodore Johnson. 

Communications—From Cooks and Waiters, 
enclosing wage scale; approved by Council. 
From Building Trades Council, extending thanks 
for use of hall for business agent; further use 
granted. From Gray’s Harbor Labor Temple As- 


‘sociation, requesting subscription of $1; granted. 


From Metal Trades Department of A. F. of L., 
concerning organizing a metal trades section in 
Vallejo; referred to executive committee. 

Reports of Unions—Do not look favorably up- 
on general business agent proposition. Carpen- 
ters—Initiated one; will have picnic June 13th. 
Federal—Initiated two. Painters—Initiated one, 
have several applications. Cooks and Waiters— 
Initiated four, adopted wage scale, elected officers 
and unionized Horseshoe lunch counter. Bartend- 
ers—Initiated one, adopted wage ocak picnic 
May 30th. 

Reports of Committeees—Labor Day — An- 
nounced resignation of Fletcher Gott as a mem- 
ber; Walter G. Ross appointed to vacancy. 

Delegate Walter G. Ross of Pile Drivers, No. 
77, reported all members of his union reinstated 
on wharf building on Mare Island navy yard. Sec- 
retary instructed to notify San Francisco Labor 
Council that pile drivers’ difficulty had been set- 
tled satisfactorily. 

Delegate Mangold stated that P. H. McCarthy 
would speak at mass meeting of building trades 
in Vallejo on June 14th. Delegate Johnson point- 
ed out that unfair restaurants are not always put 
on the unfair list, for reasons, but that union men 
should make sure all restaurants they patronize 
are fair by observing that such places possess the 
union card and the waiters wear the current 
monthly button. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m., May 21, 1909. 

FRANK M. WYNKOOP, Correspondent. 
—~> 


BUY UNION-MADE SUSPENDERS. 

To all Union Men and Friends: The Suspend- 
er Makers’ Union begs leave to call to your atten- 
tion the fact that it has been organized for sev- 
eral years, and has succeeded in urging some 
manufacturers to place the union label on their 
products. 

As a local directly chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor, the suspenders made by our 
members bear the union label. We would, there- 
fore ask that when either you or your friends 
are purchasing suspenders, that you will insist 
they bear the union label. 

By complying with our request, you will be 
aiding not alone the members of the Suspender 
Makers’ Union, but advancing the cause of union- 
labeled products generally. 

You will readily understand that unless the 
manufacturers or retailers find that there is a 
demand for the union label, they will consider it 
of no importance, which will result in destroying 


the conditions which we now enjoy after years of . 


struggle through our organized effort. In order 
to maintain these conditions, and to still further 
improve them, we appeal to you for your co- 
operation. Fraternally, 


SUSPENDER MAKERS’ UNION. 


S.N.WOOD & CO. 


Union Made Clothing 
From MAKER to WEARER 


COHL BROS. 
Hatters 


Now at their New Location 


SO Kearn Y St. 
Next to Chronicle Building 


Union Men 
and Women 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnish 
you with MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER 
and CHEESE bearing 


this label. The Label is placed on Cans,Bottles and 
Packages. It is a saeone of Union Labor and 
Sanitary Goods. 

Anyone desiring Union Milk should corres- 
pond with the Secretary of the Milkers’ Union. 
Address 3964 Mission Street. 


27 TENTH STREET, S.F. 


. 1158 McAllister Street, S. F. 
Branches : 1348 Van Ness Avenue, S. F. 
1164 Broadway, Oakland. 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices 
Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 
Process. 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 


PHONE US—MARKET 1620 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 
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U. EE that the Barten- 
= a who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color for May 
Gold on Dark Green 


JOE HARRIS 
Formerly of Mission and 16th Streets 
A Friend of the Unions—Ask the Carmen, Tele- 
phone Operators or Laundry Workers 
NOW WITH THE 
TWENTY-SECOND STREET FLORIST 


Near Mission. 


Phone Market 662 3230 22d Street 


SCHOOL OF ARITHMETIC AND GRAMMAR 


Evening classes for_men employed during day. A 
thorough utility course in Fractions, Decimals, Percent- 
age, Interest and Practical Measurements. Classes for 
boys. Terms, $4 a month. 

MRS. A. M. WARBURTON, Instructor. 


t years in Publi 


Seige > Schacka) 
Class Rooms at 2035 Bush Street, near Fillmore Street 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
Simplex Machines. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 88 first. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 

Baldwin-Rooney Printing Co., 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 320 Mcallister. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish - Norwegian) 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

*Bonnington, F. J. & Co., 809 Mission. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 1386 Fern Ave. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint ave. 

*Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*jCalkins Newspaper Syndicate, 
and Commercial. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co.,, 2589 Mission. 

*Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*+Crocker, H. S. & Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

*Examiner, The, Folsom & Spear. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Thira. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

*Globe, Evening, Battery ana Commercial. 

Globe Press, 3249 Twenty-third. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 562 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

jHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen. Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey & McMahon, Brady and W. Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mayer Printing Co., 164 Sanchez. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris Travers Press, Commercial and Front 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W., 916 Howard. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

*Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteentn and Mission. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

age Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 


sion. 

tSan_ Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch, 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

com City Printing Co., South San Fran- 
cisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
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LABOR CLARION 


Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 

*Town Talk, 88 First. 

Union Lithograph Co., 742 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
‘Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 115 Welch. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commerciar. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power Co., 327 California 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Scwhabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-728 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 115 Welch. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


f PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


Attwood-Hinkins, 547 Montgomery. 

Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front 

Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 
er 
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Battery. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this list out and post 
it at home: 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

Terminus Barber Shop, 16 Market. 

United Cigar Stores. 


ee 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. : 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Busy Bee Shoe Shop, 11th street, between 
Broadway and Franklin. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue, 


a 


Get your money’s worth and smoke Blue Dia- 
mond cigars; made in S. F. by union men. Thrane 
Bros., manufacturers, 1800 Market. wee 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


The inside: form of the “Labor Clarion” oes 
to press on Wednesday. We expect to print the 
result of the election on another page. 

Ezro B. Armstrong, of Houston Typographical 
Union, who is employed on the “Houston Chron- 
icle,” is visiting the Pacific Coast for the first 
time. He is accompanied by Mrs. Armstrong. 
The couple will see the best that California has 
to offer before returning to the Lone Star state. 

The twenty-second annual reunion of the 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society will be held 
at Fernbrook Park in Niles Canyon on Sunday, 
June 13th. The tickets are $1.25 for adults 
(round trip) and 65 cents for children. There will 
be cash gate and game prizes, and Schuppert’s 
band will discourse music. Boats will leave the 
ferry at 9:20 and 9:40 a.m. Committees are hard 
at work preparing for the event, and the chance 
to see nature at her best will undoubtedly prove 
attractive to a large number of cityites. 


Aug. McCraith died in New York on March 


‘26th. He had served Boston Typographical 


Union as president and secretary, and represent- 
ed it as a delegate at the Louisville I. T. U. con- 
vention in 1894. In that year he was elected sec- 
retary of the A. F. of L., and retired two years 
later. Mr. McCraith was a frequent contributor 
to the labor press, and served the cause of union- 
ism ably. He is survived by a widow and three 
children. 

George Keeling has taken charge of the me- 
chanical departments of the Eureka “Labor 
News.” He is a veteran in union service, and is 
an ex-secretary of the Eureka Federated Trades 
Council. As a writer, and delegate to conventions 
of the California State Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Keeling has many friends in labor circles who 
will be glad to hear of his success. 

The “Mission Times” has suspended publica- 
tion. The “Mission Era” was issued for the first 
time on May Ist. It is a weekly. F. M. Dickie is 
the editor and Harry G. Dowdall the business 
manager. 


The “Globe” announces that it has leased the 
ground floor of the Bancroft building at 727 Mar- 
ket street for a term of years as its new home. 
A new press has been ordered, and it is rumored 
that four type-setting machines will be added 
to the battery. The first issue in the larger quar- 
ters is to come out on Monday, May 31st. 


President James M. Lynch declared at the semi- 
annual meeeting of the Ohio Typographical con- 
ference in Toledo last week that while the mem- 
bership of the I. T. U. is now as great as when 
the eight-hour battle began, and the organization 
is more militant and class-conscious, and strong- 
er financially than ever in its history, the cam- 
paign to still further organize and strengthen the 
I. T. U. would be waged with vigor and determi- 
nation until every eligible printer is inside the 
fold. New organizing material is being issued 
from headquarters and especial attention will be 
paid to the so-called country printer, and thus 
shut off the labor source of supply of unfair em- 
ployers. 

William McEvoy, one of the oldest printers in 
the United States, is preparing to retire from act- 
ive service as an official of Chicago Typographical 
Union. McEvoy came to Chicago from Ireland 
in 1848. He served three years of his apprentice- 
ship in Dublin and another year on the “Prairie 
Queen,” a weekly paper, whose publishers found- 
ed the “Democrat,” and later “The Tribune.” He 
worked six years on the “Prairie Queen,” which 
was printed on a horse-power press on Sherman 
street. McEvoy is 77 years old and is the only 
living charter member of Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16, which was founded in 1852. He is 
secretary-treasurer of the union, which office he 
has held continuously since 1887. He will retire 
on July Ist. 
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Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every mMfonday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label 
Committee meets at headquarters on second and 
poled Rd asa itaaes ier op! pe ct faa My Commit- 
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cagenae Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steu- 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 20 and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2a and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

See emo 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 

ve. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2d Wednesdays, 214 Guerrero. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Tuesdays, 1180 Kentucky. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist aaa 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—l1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet za and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 38d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

aye Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

Box Makers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays—Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 8d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 letn. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 38d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 1638 Eddy; meet 2d 
and 4th Tuesdays. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—G. Brachman, 
1142 Turk. 

Cemetery Employes, — ist and 3d Wednesdays 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 395 Franklin; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6383—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 316 
14th; meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Garment Cutters — Twin Peaks Hall, Ist and 3d 
Wednesdays. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Sundays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursaays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. : 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, lytn and Guerrero. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. ; 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 


Mailers—Labor Bureau Association Hall, 677 Mc- 
Allister; 4th Monday. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766— vas. Moran, Secy.; 
1164 O’Farrell. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Paste Makers—ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structusar Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Wednesdays, 
Marine Engineers’ Hall, 54 Steuart. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pat- 
tern Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants — 2d Wednesdays, 
coer Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 

essie. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 397 Franklin. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hai, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—ist and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 
Woodman’s Hall, 17th bet. Missron and Valencia. 
Headquarters, 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesday and 2a 
Sunday, 316 14th. y 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 8d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters — Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet 
Thursday. 

Theatrical Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors’ Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, Secy., Meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquar- 
ters, Jefferson Square Hall, 925 Golden Gate Ave. 

Web Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 
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FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours ana wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union. 

Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencra street. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 

Cc. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 

‘American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 

Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and. Mission streets, 
John Brannen. 

A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the “Labor Clarion.” 


FAIR LIST 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union, held 
on May 13th, President Harry Menke presiding, 
was well attended, and great interest was taken 
by the membership in the proceedings. 

At the customary weekly meeting of the board 
of directors held May 18th, President Harry 
Menke presiding, J. Rodriquez, J. Sancho, E. Gon- 
zales and M. Mojica were admitted to member- 
ship, and F. H. Anderson, of Local No. 135, Read- 
ing, Pa.; G. M. Peralta, of Local No. 47, Los An- 
geles; W. Adams, of Local No. 77, Philadelphia, 
and N. Grassi and W. A. Chase, of Local No. 310, 
New York, were admitted on transfer. 

The application for membership of K. J. Ander- 
son was laid over one week. 

R. L. Sampsell and Joseph Goetze have been 
reinstated to membership in good standing in the 
M. M. P. U. 

F. C. Zeh, of the Princess Theatre orchestra, 
and wife were made exceptionally happy on May 
4th by the birth of a son. On May 7th Frank 
Hess, of the National Theatre orchestra, and wife 
were the happy couple, caused by the birth of a 
son. Fred and Frank have been spending their 
time between acts at the theatres discussing the 
abilities of their boys, and have finally decided 
to put them in training for a Marathon race to be 
held in the near future. 

———_—_ @&____—_—__ 


IN MIRTHFUL STRAIN. 


“Say,” remarks Peckham, in a hoarse whisper, 
during his wife’s temporary absence from the 
room, “whatever you do, don’t allude to Eleanor 
as my better half, in her presence.” 

“All right,’ rejoined the guest. “It’s an ex- 
pression that I seldom use, anyway, as it is both 
shopworn and plebeian.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Peckham in explanation, 
“but Eleanor is awfully sensitive when it comes 
to fractions and it would annoy her if you were 
to rate her at anything less than three-fourths.” 

* * * 

Little Willie was missed by his mother one day 
for some time, and when he reappeared she asked: 
“Where have you been, my pet?” 

“Playing postman,” replied ‘her “pet.” “I gave a 
letter to all the houses in our road—real letters, 
too.” 

“Where on earth did you get them?” questioned 
his mother, in amusement. 

“They were those old ones in your wardrobe 
drawer, tied up with ribbon,” was the innocent 
reply. 

* * x 

Uncle Eph (reading newspaper): “By gum! 
They must be queer people down in New York!” 

Aunt Hulda: “Why, pa?” ' 

Uncle Eph: “It says here that they have just 
put a feller in jail for watering stock.” 

* * * 

Sunday School Teacher: “Well, Johnny, have 
you had anything during the week to be especial- 
ly thankful for?” 

Johnny: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Sunday School Teacher: “What was it?” 

Johnny: “Billy Jones sprained his wrist, and 
I licked him for the first time.” 

* * * 

The teacher noticed giggling among certain 
of her boys, and called upon one of the Offenders 
to tell her the cause. 

“Please, ma’am,” said the boy questioned, “Wil- 
liam says he knows of a baby who was fed on ele- 
phant’s milk and gained ten pounds a day!” 

“William,” said the teacher, sternly, “you 
should not tell lies.” 

“But it’s true, teacher,’ 

“Whose baby was it?” 

“The elephant’s,” replied the boy. 
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insisted the boy. 
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GOMPERS TO GO ABROAD. 

After laying before the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor at the session 
on April 13th, a detail report of the proposed trip 
to Europe to study and report upon the industrial, 
sociological and economic conditions of the labor- 
ing people in these countries, President Gompers 
announced that he would sail from New York 
on the Baltic on June 23d. The council authoriz- 
ed an expenditure to meet the expenses of the 
trip. 

Mr. Gompers will visit Germany, England, 
France, Sweden and Italy. An invitation from the 
Italian commissioner-general of immigration for 
him to visit Rome was accepted. 

It was announced that sufficient funds for the 
present to meet the expenses of the Federation’s 
legal defense in the injunction and contempt pro- 
ceedings in the case of the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company, of St. Louis, had been raised, 
and that it would not now be necessary to levy 
an assessment of one cent per member per month, 
as agreed at the Denver convention. 
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STRENGTH IN UNION. 

Professor D. A. McCabe, of the Department of 
Economics of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, says: 

“The attitude of the economists toward the 
trades-union movement is one of general recog- 
nition of the necessity of organization and of ap- 
proval of the aims of trades-unionism. This ap- 
proval does not extend, however, to all the meth- 
ods and. policies pursued by the various unions. 
To the economist the trades-union is an agency 
for collective bargaining, and the general proposi- 
tion that collective bargaining as a means of se- 
curing and retaining fair wages, reasonable hours, 
and conditions of employment, physically, moral- 
ly and socially sound, is absolutely necessary un- 
der our present industrial conditions and admits 
of little doubt. The individual workman, relying 
on his individual strength and resources alone, can 
not compete truly with the employer in the labor 


market.” ———— 

The tobacco trust seems to have the most thor- 
ough contempt for organized labor and its sympa- 
thizers. It is engaged in boosting a brand of 
non-union cigars named “Judge Wright.” The 
reason is at once apparent. Look out for the pro- 
ducts of the American Tobacco Company, in or- 
der to leave them alone. See that the blue label 
of the cigar makers is on the box from which you 
draw your fragrant weed, and the label of the 
tobacco workers on each package of tobacco. 


A LIFE INCOME FOR YOU. = 

Mr. E. G. Meyers, the former popular advertis- 
ing manager of the “Labor Clarion,” has lately 
launched in a most promising business enterprise, 
the growing of walnuts for profit. Walnuts are gen- 
erally considered the safest and most profitable 
crop even under ordinary conditions, in many dis- 
tricts; the new Franquette (French) walnut grow- 
ing industry in which Mr. Meyers is interested, 
however, has in addition many points in its favor, 
bound to bring the greatest returns to owners 
of walnut groves he is developing. Their unequal- 
ed location at Santa Rosa, the richest district in 
California, famed as being the home of the 
world’s greatest horticultural wizard, Luther Bur- 
bank, is most excellent for perfect soil and cli- 
matic conditions. They are, furthermore, within 
a few hundred feet of the celebrated Vrooman 
Franquette Grove, which produces the finest flav- 
ored nuts, bringing the highest market prices. 
Scientific cultivation of the soil, proper selection, 
and grafting of the trees as practiced by Mrs. 
Vrooman, will be carried on in the young groves, 
so that, as Mr. Meyers asures us, the expectations 
are for even greater success than has been at- 
tained by her. By a novel plan, anyone is en- 
abled to secure a tract from 1 to 10 acres on easy 
payment plan. Mr. Meyers will gladly explain 
everything at his office, 245 Montgomery street, 
where he is associated with Mr. H. H. Sessler, 
one of California’s successful real estate men. 
Special low rate excursion to Santa Rosa Sun- 
day. week 

————— 
A JUDGE ON UNIONISM. 

“Labor expects nothing from non-unionism but 
low wages and servile conditions. Non-unionism 
is without purpose, and is possible only from a too 
often to-be-disappointed hopefulness that the ne- 
cessity forcing work upon the individual may be 
transitory. So, nothing is expected in the way 
of improving and protecting labor’s condition 
from the non-unionist. He is helpless from the 
very nature of his non-unionism, no matter of how 
good intentions. I make this point to illustrate 
that the political conditions that so seriously men- 
ace the interests of labor, like other distressing 
influences that afflict labor’s prosperity, are se- 
verely up to organized labor to seek a remedy and 
enforce it.’—Recent address of Judge Phelan, 
Detroit. 
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O. E. Held, business agent of the Los Angeles 
tailors, has resigned his position with that or- 
ganization and departed for San Francisco. 


San Francisco’s Union Shoe Store ! 


B. KatschinsKi 


Philadelphia Shoe Co. 


Union Stamped Shoes 
$2.00 to $5.00 


«“‘The Greatest Shoe House in the West.’’ 


828 Market St. **'°Gpporite Sicckton Se 


WE WANT EVERY UNION MAN TO KNOW 


That the best of Union Stamped Shoes for work or for dress wear 
and sold at prices that mean a saving of from 50c to $2.00 on each 


pair purchased can be found here. 


If you need shoes, buy them from 


a Union Store. We've got Union Clerks to serve you. 


